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CANADA'S ROLE IN 
GEOPOLITICS 


By Griffith Taylor. The cut above is 
from a vitally important section of 
this book, which gives an estimate of 
future white settlement of the world. 
Other sections discuss Canada’s re- 
sources, future settlement, place in 
the Empire, Canada and the U.S.S.R. 
An invaluable book for every Cana- 
dian interested in post-war recon- 
struction. 30 cents. 
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THE NEW WESTERN FRONT 


By Griffith Taylor. A specially timely 
book. The geographic features 
which must be considered if the 
United Nations hope to establish a 
second front on the European Con- 
tinent are here discussed by an inter- 
nationally famous geographer. Both 
this and Canada’s Role in Geopolitics 
are published in the Contempor- 
ary Affairs Series, issued by the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 30 cents. 
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UNIVERSITY LECTURES ON RECONSTRUCTION 


A series of ten lectures on Reconstruction, by members of the staff 
of the University of Toronto, will be published in book form early 
in January, at the remarkably low price of ONE DOLLAR, or post- 
paid for $1.10. 


The General Economic Setting 
Dr. R. H. COATS 


Water, Its Use and Control 
Professor R. F. LEGGET 


International Economic Collaboration 
Professor J. F. PARKINSON 


Construction Projects 
Professor C. R. YOUNG 


Democratic Institutions 
Professor A. BRADY 


Soil and Water 
Professor A. F. COVENTRY 


The Social Services 
Professor S. K. JAFFARY 


Housing and Town Planning 
Professor E. R. ARTHUR 


Forest Resources 
Professor G. G. COSENS 


The Ideals of Reconstruction 
President H. J. CODY 


The first of these topics is now available in pamphlet form at 25 cents, 
postpaid. 
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Editorial 





PRIORITIES FOR EDUCATION 


Monseigneur Camille Roy, rector of Laval 
University, commenting on the suggestion from 
the Government that faculties of universities, 
adjudged to be “unnecessary for the war- 
effort” should be closed for the duration, 
recently asked : 

“Is it true wisdom? Or is it not the effect of a panic, 
and it does not seem to be justified yet? Truly, muni- 
tions and men will win the war, but it is ideas and 
loctrines above all that will win the peace. It is 
necessary then to keep active and enlightened univer- 
sity focus on sciences where ideas are diffused and 
loctrines established.” 

This is a timely word. Shortly before this 
address came to our attention, we had been 
interested in hearing a Chinese student tell how 
Generalissimo Chiang kai Shek was discourag- 
ing many of the Chinese students from enlisting 

the armed forces because they would all be 
needed after the war in the great assault on 
mass-illiteracy and social ignorance which will 
mean so much to China’s full recovery. At the 
same time, on this continent, the military steam- 
roller was preparing to close down normal 

tivities in many colleges or to take them over 
purely military studies. 

lt may be admitted that some colleges are 

rgely frames for football teams and _ social 

tivities, and that too many who might be more 


usefully employed otherwise, go to college only 
to put in time or for the purposes of acquiring 
a social veneer. But when that is admitted, it 
is also profoundly true, as Mgr. Roy has said, 
that the post-war world is going to thrust upon 
us questions which will have to be faced not 
merely by utopian sentimentalists but by men 
and women who combine a knowledge of what 
the experience of the race in history has taught 
with the capacity to detect the fallacies in much 
The 
problem of justice has been considered by 
philosophers and moralists for centuries and it 
is far from simple. Much in Plato is as vital to- 
day as ever, while Hobbes wrote his “Leviathan” 
long before modern totalitarianism was bruited. 
There is even a danger that the world may 
begin to think only in terms of economics, quite 
forgetting that the art of living in society can- 
not be confined 


popular reasoning on social questions. 


within purely economic 
frontiers. In the last analysis, the configuration 
of society is determined by the outcome of the 
conflict of ideas, and if society 1s to be reason- 
ably safe and secure, we cannot have too much 
intelligence of the right kind. 

The assumption that in time of war only the 
pure sciences count is untenable. The great 
issues which must be decided not only when the 
war is over but while the war is being fought 
are in the field of the humanities. Science, to 
be sure, must make its great contribution once 
the ends of society are determined, but science 
by itself has little to say regarding ends and 
values. The great need of today, apart from 
the immediate task of winning the war, is 
social education, an understanding of the ulti- 
mate ends of life, a discriminating sense of 
values, a knowledge of the dynamics which 
control human behaviour, a careful judgment of 
the dangers to be avoided in all planning for 
security, a moral passion to create a juster and 
more efficient world. Mgr. Roy is right. There 
is an imperative need of priorities for educa- 
tion, provided education is real and vitally 
related to the problems which will soon be upon 
us—if they are not upon us already. 

It will be highly dangerous if we permit any 
increase in the lag of the social sciences behind 
technical scientific invention. Much in our 
present discontent is already attributable to 
“social lag”’. 
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A FAIR SYSTEM OF TAXATION 

The Deputy Minister of Finance was recently 
reported as having said in a public address that 
Canada had now the fairest system of taxation 
in the 


world. The statement is surprising 


since, apart from some modifications in the 
income tax, there has been no great change in 
the principles of our taxation-system from those 
which were deemed so unsatisfactory as to 
require the careful study of the Rowell-Sirois 
And 


been taken in the direction of shifting more of 


commission. though some steps have 
the incidence of taxation on the national in- 
come, many more changes will have to be made 
if the principle of full employment after the 
war is to be anything but an utopian dream. 

So far as we are aware, real estate, especially 
in the larger municipalities, is still the victim 
of unfair discrimination. This fact is generally 
recognized, but no one seems to have come 
forward with the new formula which will meet 
the need. A quinquennial revision of the assess- 
nent roll has been suggested as a means of 
correcting that evil, but the whole method of 
determining assessments is much too fallible 
whether it is made every year or every five 
years or every ten years. Anyone who knows 
anything at all about downtown property can 
give instance after instance of property over- 
assessed about fifteen years ago, the assessment 
having been gradually reduced to about one 
half of the original evaluation in recent years 
and finally sold for one half or less of its pres- 
ent assessment. The whole method of taxing 
real estate must be completely overhauled if 
we are to encourage the best utilization of land. 
Tinkering with the present system will get no- 
where and will even retard recovery after the 
war. It might be that legitimate expenses 
chargeable to real estate should be paid for by 
taxes collected on a frontage or area basis, or 
on a square foot basis for the buildings. That 
might or might not be workable. Moreover, 
many of the charges now made against real 
property should be transferred entirely to in- 
come taxes. The present system is no good and 
breeds distrust and depression. 

In regard to the income tax, it would be 
hard to claim that we have reached even ap- 
proximate justice. Already one defect in the 
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income tax has been pointed out quite generally 
by the advocates of the Ruml Plan. They point 
out that income taxes should be collected in the 
year against which they are charged, and that 
one cannot well collect income taxes after the 
income has been spent! But it is even worse 
when the rate of the income tax is changed in 
the very middle of the fiscal year, and the tax 
is made retroactive to cover the period for 
which the tax-payer cannot have made adequate 
provision. 

There is also another weakness in the way 
in which the tax is levied. While a high income 
tax is more or less justified in wartime on the 
basis that no one should be allowed to earn 
more than a certain amount when other people 
are being forced to leave good positions and go 
into the armed forces, the present tax tends to 
freeze the disparity in the ownership of the 
nation’s capital resources at the pre-war level. 
There is, to be sure, a slight difference in the 
rate of the tax collected on income from divi- 
dends from that on income from earnings, but 


the difference is relatively negligible. Income 


tax, if it is to fulfil its ultimate purpose in 


effecting a better distribution of the purchasing 
power of the people, should be graded not only 
in respect to the amount of the income received, 
whether earned or derived from capital, but also 
in respect to the aggregate capital assets of the 
tax-payer. At present, an individual without 
capital assets is discouraged in his endeavor to 
accumulate any unless one regards “compulsory 
savings’’ as such capital assets. Indeed, a man 
who earns $4,000 or $5,000 a year but has no 
resources other than his earnings may be re 
quired to pay almost as much tax as a man who 
does nothing but clip coupons from bonds or 
stocks which he may have inherited and which 
provide him with a tidy cushion of $100,000 or 
more. And it must be remembered that there 
are people in middle life whose assets have been 
largely, if not entirely, destroyed by the depres 
sion and others whose legitimate businesses 
have been ruined by the war. They have only 
a few years of earning power left in which to 
provide against old age. Today, they have no 
incentive at all to work harder or to earn more 


than they are earning, since they know that the 
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sovernment will take away most of the addi- 
ional amount they may earn in taxes. 

Taxation, in the future, should aim to pre- 
ent the undue accumulation of capital re- 
sources in too few hands. It is not primarily 
| question of the dangers of inflation or defla- 
tion. It is rather a question of the social 
dangers of the concentration of economic power. 
\s a recent American writer, David Cushman 
Coyle, has said: 

“The primary reason, therefore, for taxing the rich 
ind giving the money to the poor is a purely technical 
ne. The market offers so much that the rich will 
not buy but that the poor would be glad to buy, that 
n order to clear the market of unsold goods the poor 


must have a larger share of the money. Otherwise the 


1 


ich will lose their profits and the poor will lose their 
jobs as happened after 1929.” 

During the depression, great sums of money 
were piled up in the banks awaiting dependable 
investments while individuals and organizations 
dependent upon the benefactions of the public 
were hard put to it to survive and were even 
deprived of the inherent right to gainful work. 
\nd this will happen again unless society, in 
organizing its system of taxation, places the 
main incidence of taxes on those who have huge 
capital assets. Society should not let a man 
accumulate any amount that he can, and then 
take most of it away from him at his death. It 
would be far better if it discouraged the ac- 

I 


cumulation of the 


great fortunes while men 
were still alive. 

Above all, any income tax which destroys the 
incentive to work hard and tends to convince 
an individual who might do more if he wanted 
to do so that such efforts are not really worth 
while is fundamentally on the wrong track. 
Some six years ago, in the nadir of the de- 
pression, a professor in a California university 
made a statement which all who are advising 
the department of National Finance do well to 
ponder. Its truth will abide when many of the 
economic mirages which are so prolific at the 
present time and always in time of war, will 
iade into the hinterland of the unrealizable : 

“If there is anything to be learned from. the teaching 

modern psychology, the data of the anthropologist, 

the record of history, it is that the morally good 

man can only be brought into being by first building 

social order that will reward instead of punish him 
the practice of virtues.” 





The Editor’s Mail Bag 








The Editor, 
Foop FoR THOUGHT. 
Sir: 

Here are some suggestions I should like to offer 
regarding the programme of the Canadian Association 
for Adult The 
great service to adult education, not only in the rural 


Education. Association could offer 
areas, but also in the cities, and there not only with 


respect to informal education, but also to formal 


education. 

There is a tendency for formal adult education to 
follow the patterns of established school practice, in 
which democratic organization is often lacking and all 
too little attention is paid to individual guidance and 
adjustment as well as to the real life relationships 
which curricula should have. The spirit of the adult 
education movement is in advance of that of our sys- 
tem of schooling for children and young people. By 
introducing that spirit into the formal education of 
adults we might even give the lead which will improve 
our whole educational There is particular 
need for good educational philosophy and methods in 
the field of 


provided to 


system. 


vocational education for adults which is 
trade schools 


operated as private commercial enterprises by 


such a large extent by 
indi- 
viduals who are far from being educationists. 

Now for a few specific suggestions regarding types 
~f adult education programmes which I believe should 
ye stimulated. 


Evening Colleges. Too long have the institutions 
higher education in Canada ignored the capacity 
f thousands of men and women in the larger urban 
centres for continued formal education at the college 
and university level. Serious consideration should bx 
given in the larger centres to the provision, in evening 
classes, of college and university degree courses 
equivalent to those now available to a select few in 
day classes. Such facilities are needed in normal times 
but they will be in even greater demand in the period 
immediately following the war. Many of the young 
men and women who, in time of peace, would have 
gone to college went to work or to war instead. Many 
interrupted their college studies to serve. Some mem- 
bers of these two groups doubtless will return to day 
college classes, but many of them are not likely to 
continue their higher education unless they can do 


Add 


these potential evening college students to the normally 


so at the same time as they earn their living. 


large supply and you have a need of large proportions. 
The promotion of this type of university service prob- 
ably would involve examination of what is now being 
done in a few 


places in Canada (Carleton College, 


Ottawa, opened its evening junior college this fall with 
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an enrolment of over 700 students!), but more par- 
ticularly in the United States, and the provision to 
our universities of detailed reports which will convince 
them of the feasibility of evening college education. 
People’s Schools. 
adults 


Among a vast number of Cana- 


dian these conditions exist: (a) illiteracy or 
partial literacy, (b) a lack of a sense of Canadian 
nationality, i.e. a lack of 


Canadians as such and a lack of a sense of 


an interest in Canada and 
respon- 
sibility for Canadian affairs, and (c) ignorance or a 
fundamentals of 


disregard for the health, nutrition, 


and home economy. An attempt might be made to 
make use, in the evenings, of public school buildings 
for a programme of somewhat formalized adult classes 
in some respects comparable to the Americanization 
classes for many years promoted in the United States. 
(Remember “The Education of Hyman Kaplan” ?) 
They might be tied in with the process of assimilating 
more thoroughly our present stock of New Canadians 
as well as those which may come as immigrants fol- 
lowing the war. Curriculum might include the tool 
subjects, reading, writing and arithmetic, as well as 
citizenship and home economics. Federal, provincial 
and municipal governments and school boards, as well 
as local citizens’ committees might be interested in the 
promotion of such a development. Even if this specific 
programme were not developed, any progress which 
could be made toward making the public school plants 
available for adult education, formal or informal, 
would be a boon. 

Adult Education Leadership. 


Any progressjve 


plan of development of the influence of the Association 
must include provision for the recruiting and/or train- 
ing of competent leadership. Whether special courses 
should be provided, centralized as in a national summet 
school, or decentralized with the guidance of the 
universities in local areas, is a matter for thought 
Good leaders should be prepared to assist intelligently 
and effectively in the guidance and adjustment of 
adults as well as in the promotion of study and training 
projects. A brief discussion of this problem is to be 
found in the proceedings of the 1942 meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Education, reported 
in the July 1942 number of the Adult Education 
Journal. 

Stimulation of Adult Education Projects. One of 
the functions of the Association, it seems to me, is the 
stimulation of projects in adult educational projects 
which the Association officials know to be needed, but 
which the Association should not, itself, undertake. 
I know you have already been most effective in this 
matter in many important 
influence be further 


instances. Could your 
inclusion in 
Foop ror THouGut of a department or column in 
which needs are defined and suggestions made as to 
steps which might be taken to meet them? In this 
way institutions represented by readers of Foop For 
THOUGHT might be given the ideas which are all they 
need to set the wheels in motion. 


extended by the 


E. F. SHEFFIELD. 
Registrar, 
Sir George Williams College. 





‘‘Nothing But Trash’’? 


By FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 


‘© NEVER listen to the radio,” a solemn 

young man said the other day. “There’s 
nothing but trash on the air these days. I 
haven't listen to such nonsense as 
Charlie McCarthy, Bob Hope, Jack Benny and 
Fibber McGee. 


time to 


Life is much too serious, and 
the days are far too short.” 

There you have a young man who is talking 
through his hat. He doesn’t listen to his radio, 
and the main reason for this is that he doesn’t 
know when to listen to programs that are worth 
listening to. He, like a great host of other 
The brief 
programs listed in the daily newspapers offer 
him little or no help. So he 


Canadians, isn’t a “dial-twister.” 
says there is 
nothing but trash on the air, and he doesn’t 


bother to listen to the radio. The answer to 
this problem lies in the publishing of adequate 
program notes and schedules. The C.B.C. is 
naturally the organization which should be pub- 
lishing a weekly radio journal. It would find a 
warm place in the hearts of Canadians every- 
where. The present plan of spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars on radio programs, and 
nothing on a weekly journal which would in- 
form citizens of those programs, is indeed a 
“penny-wise and pound-foolish” policy. In the 
meanwhile “Food For Thought” has asked me 
to write these notes about radio programs worth 
hearing. I don’t dare call them “educational” 
programs, lest the phrase frighten some of you 
away. 
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How Freedom Works 


The CBC can well be congratulated for its 
enewed effort to provoke thought on the ma- 
hinery of democracy. A new series on “How 
'reedom Works” is announced, running Tues- 
ays until Feb. 16, at 4:15 pm. EDT. Speaker 
wr the Miss Isabel 
(homas, daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Ernest 


first six broadcasts is 
(homas, and a school-teacher of some distinc- 
tion. The final broadcast will be given by Mrs. 
aura Jamieson, who will outline the activities 
{ the Vancouver Women’s School for Citizen- 
ship. Subjects discussed in the series include: 
Does my vote matter’; “How elections are 
run”; “How parliament works” ; How political 
parties work”; “How the courts work” ; ““What 
an we do about it?’; and, “A school for 
oters.”” All of which sounds very interesting. 
Of all the programs broadcast by the CBC 
vhich might be described as “educational,” for 
National Farm 
Forum has perhaps been the most consistently 
good. Agriculturalists and government officials 
all over the country have joined hands in mak- 
ing this program of real practical value to 
larmers. In an recent broadcast, three ministers 
of agriculture of Maritime provinces discussed 
food markets 


want of a better word, the 


wartime with representative 


larmers. Special consideration was given to 
the production quota for 1943, and what the 
prospects are in the next year for food produc- 
tion throughout the world. More and more 
people are realizing the tremendous poten- 
tialities in radio in the building up of a national 
plan for agriculture. 
that the value in the Farm 
forum series is derived not so much from the 


It should be emphasized, 
however, chief 
broadcasts, as from the discussions taking place 
immediately after the broadcasts in the thou- 
sands of listening groups all over Canada, and 
the volume of study material sent to listeners 
by the central office of the Farm Forum, and 
rom the Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
ation and the Canadian Federation of Agri- 


culture, the two organizing and sponsoring 


lies. (Farm Forum is heard Mondays, on 
the Eastern network 8.30 p.m. to 9 p.m., and 
the Western network, 10.30 p.m. to 11 p.m.). 
The CBC’s “Canadian Unity” 
eard Sundays 5 to 5.30 p.m. EDT) has pro- 


series on 


voked considerable interest. Letters are still 
coming into the CBC offices about that broad- 
cast by Emile Vaillancourt, author and _lec- 
turer; John Humphrey, professor of law at 
MeGill; and Hugh Maclennan, writer. They 
discussed the French-Canadian situation, al- 
ways a live topic. The CBC is now considering 
other political and cultural topics for discussion 
There is some talk about 


discussing temperance and an all-out war effort. 


in a further series. 


School of the Air 


The School of the Air of the Americas con- 


tinues to attract tremendous audiences in 


schools and elsewhere. The number of letters 
that come from pupils and teachers all over 
United States and Canada, asking for printed 
material dealing with the topics discussed in the 
radio programs grows each month. The CBC's 
part in these programs has been notable. R. S. 
Lambert, educational adviser to the CBC, has 
had much to do with progress made along these 
lines. Canadian educationists feel strongly that 
there should be greater unity of purpose on the 
part of provincial departments of education. 
Perhaps it is coming. Of a recent “School of 
the Air” broadcast, a mother with two children, 
living in a lighthouse in Ontario, writes: “Be- 
cause of paralysis and nervous trouble my two 
children are unable to attend school. We live 
alone on this island for mine months of each 
year, and the children are interested in all 
stories about Canadian history.” 

It is curious to discover that Canada has no 
radio program identical to Dr. Lyman Bryson’s 
“The People’s Platform’ where a group oi 
notable people sit around Dr. Bryson’s dinner- 
table on Saturday night and say what’s on their 
minds. At a recent “People’s Platform” broad- 
cast, Frank Gervasi, of Colliers, and Genevieve 
Tabouis, French writer, joined aeronautical 
engineer Charles Brull in a fascinating dis- 
cussion about the mechanical equipment used on 
the African front. Some people have been 
heard to say that ‘People’s Platform’ is as good 
as “The Chicago Round Table.’ There are 
several Canadians who could perform the same 
services Dr. Bryson renders on ‘People’s Plat- 
form.” (Heard to 7:30 p.m. 


EDT). 


Saturdays 7 
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Labor Forum 


It could be 


Forum” 


“National 
“Labor Forum” are something 
Ca- 
nadian programs are restricted as to subject and 
the 


launched a new series. This time the program 


argued that Farm 
anc 
both 


similar to “People’s Platform,” but 


appeal. “Labor Forum,” by way, has 
will deal with matters of absenteeism, sickness 


and hours of labor as they affect industrial 


conditions in Canada. In the first program of 
the new series a novel way of illustrating pro- 
worked 
hours in a day was introduced by means 
If it is 
true that 200,000 Canadians are sick every day, 


duction levels when employees too 
many 
of a siren, or some kind of a whistle. 
and 50,000 of them are industrial workers, this 
new series will have special interest for many. 
Labor Forum is heard on Wednesdays, 8.30 
p.m. to9 p.m. EDT, on the Eastern and Central 
networks, and 12 p.m. to 12.30 p.m. Mountain 
and Pacific Time on the Western networks. 

[ have been listening with a great deal of 
interest to the book and poetry reviews of John 
Coulter, or Toronto. There have not been 
enough of such broadcasts, if the comments of 
many listeners can be judged as fair reaction. 
\ host of listeners in every province of Canada 
loves books and would welcome more discus- 
sions about them. Coulter, by the way, is heard 
luesdays, at 7.45 p.m. EDS. 

A popular book discussion program across 
the border is “Of Men and Books,” heard Sat- 
urdays, 2.05 to 2.30 p.m. EWT. Books recent- 
ly reviewed on this program include: Erskine 
Caldwel’s “All Night Long,” Marjorie Raw- 
Cr okery,”’ 


Carse’s “There go the Ships.” 


Creek and Robert 


lng’s “Cross 


Health Talks 

The federal department of health has been 
rather slow to appreciate the great teaching 
power of radio in the matter of public health. 
The Canadian Medical Association did a series 
of talks some years ago, and received an amaz- 
ing response in letters. The Health League of 
Canada followed this up with a series of 15 
broadcasts on health heroes. The CBC quickly 
seized upon the popularity of health programs 
and did a series of talks by health authorities. 


Officials of the health department at Ottawa 
were among these speakers. Now, the CBC is 
running a series on nutrition, written by 
Tommy Tweed. A great deal can be done by 
means of radio to improve the health of 
Canadians. The Federal Department of Health 
should take the lead in such matters, not leaving 
it to the initiative of private organizations and 
the publicly-owned CBC. “Hidden Enemies” 
is the name of the ‘Tweed series, heard Wednes- 
days, 10.15 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. EDT. 


W.I.B. 


The question has been raised several times 
Soard at 
Ottawa using radio to the best advantage as 


lately: is the Wartime Information 


a means of disseminating information? To my 
knowledge, the WIB had something to do with 
a broadcast about Canadian soldiers who had 
been at Dieppe and are now back in Canada. 
The Board was also responsible for securing 
speakers on the Metropolitan Opera Saturday 
afternoon broadcasts, among them Matthew H. 
Halton. There may have been other programs 
sponsored by the Wartime Information Board, 
but I have no knowledge of them. Certainly 
the Office of War 
Davis is using radio to better advantage than 
we are in Canada. 


Information under Elmer 


The Office of War Information in Washing- 
ton recently did the very thing that Canadian 
newspapers objected to Hon. J. L. Ilsely doing 

announcing important wartime regulations by 
means of radio rather than the press. In Wash- 
ington the particular instance was the impend- 
ing rationing of canned goods. In Canada, it 
Was a reduction in prices of tea, coffee, milk 
and oranges. Here is a new problem which 
has arisen since the outbreak of war, a problem 
which threatens to give mounting importance 
to the rivalry between press and radio, and one 
worthy of discussion in study groups across 
Canada. 

elmer Davis's office is more and more using 
radio to keep the people of United States in- 
formed about the war and the home-front duties 
of citizens. He uses the press, and the movie, 
the leaflet and the platform, too. Now he has 
adopted the technique of the soap opera to put 


(Continued on page Twenty) 
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Future Housing in Canada 


By GEORGE E. 


MI R. F. W. NICHOLS, director of housing 
2 for Canada, stated in a recent address 
it there is a need in this country for at least 
250,000 new dwellings. 
Qf the existing houses, only a very small 
rcentage are thoroughly modern when judged 
ording to the latest standards of heating, 
ghting, air conditioning and labour-saving 
itures. 
However, the most urgent need is to find 
ivs and means for providing adequate, low 
st housing for those in the lower income 
ups. Obviously, it is primarily a question of 
how to reduce the of houses 


nancing cost 


nd to enable the people to pay for them. 


Advantages of Pre-Fabrication 

Great strides could be made in providing 
etter and lower cost housing by the adoption 
i pre-fabrication and mass-production methods. 
\lready, considerable headway has been made 
long those lines, in the providing of temporary 
var-time housing. 

It is suggested that more designs be developed 
permanent pre-fabricated houses and that 
educational campaign be carried on to 

wcquaint the public with such new developments 
ind to encourage them to demand this modern 
ind less expensive construction. 


Present Tax System Penalizes 
Construction 

\ccording to the existing system of taxation, 

main to to 


can obtained 


idea seems be collect taxes 


vherever the money be most 
easily. Since the owners of real estate cannot 
readily move their property away, they often 
ave to bear the brunt of the load. 

Under present conditions, the person who 
idertakes to buy a home is penalized for keep- 
ng it in good condition. If he adds a porch or 
zives the house a coat of paint the assessment 
s apt to be increased. On the other hand, the 
ireless, happy-go-lucky fellow who takes little 
of his and allows it to become 


ise house 


lilapidated, is often rewarded by having his 
‘sessment and taxes reduced. 
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This topsy turvy condition must be changed 
if home ownership is to be encouraged. The 
time is long overdue when the unfair burden 
of taxation on housing and other real estate 
should be lifted. It to 
equitable to collect a much larger proportion 


would seem be more 
of the total taxation revenue as an income tax, 


on the basis of services rendered. 


Putting First Things First 


ven more than the cost of the labour and 
materials which go into the original construc- 
tion of the dwelling, it is the high cost of money 
(interest) which prevents many people from 
owning their own homes. 

If a workingman undertakes to buy a home 
costing $5000, under the present system he 1s 
charged another $5000 in interest over a period 
of 20 years. 

The financing of housing has always been 
regarded as a legitimate field for private invest 
ment. We say, in effect, “First give the money 
lenders a profit and then the people may have 
adequate housing.” 

How seriously do we really want to provide 
proper shelter for every family in Canada? Do 
we want it enough to make us determined that 
housing shall come first and money-lenders’ 
profits afterwards? 

In other words, would we be willing to have 
housing projects financed by the Government, 
at actual cost, rather than leave the field to 
private investors? 

At the 


schools, hospitals, highways and other projects 


present time the construction of 
is financed with government funds, which the 
Government is able to borrow at a compara- 
tively low rate of interest. These projects are 
regarded as being so important to our collective 
that the the 
responsibility for seeing that the necessary 
money is forthcoming. 


welfare Government accepts 


Oftentimes, sumptuous post offices and other 
public works are built mainly for the purpose of 
providing employment, while the workmen who 
construct these palatial edifices are obliged to 
live in hovels. 
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Homes are the very foundation of the na- 
tion and the providing of a comfortable, modern 
dwelling tor each family should be given the 
most important place in our peace-time plan- 
ning. After that should come the post offices, 
parks, highways and such like. 


A Fundamental Principle 

In a home there are many properties, such 
as dishes, furniture, the furnace, the garden 
and maybe a family car, which the members of 
the family own in common and for the use of 
which they do not feel obliged to pay each 
other a profit. On the other hand, there might 
be many other articles such as books, clothing 
or a bicycle, which are individually owned. 

In the larger family of the nation, a similar 
condition should apply. Properties and _ ser- 
vices which are most vital to our collective wel- 
fare should be supplied to the public at the 
actual service cost, without having to pay each 
other a profit for the use of them. 

Already, the public has decided that such 
things as schools, hospitals, highways, the 
postal system and sewage plants should be in- 
cluded in the field of public enterprise. On the 
other hand, the means of production, such as 


factories and mines, as well as personal pos- 


sessions, have been left within the field of 
private ownership. 

Although we now supposedly own many 
properties in common, it would be more correct 
to say that they are publicly administered. 

If a person nominally owns a house but 
someone else holds a mortgage on it and collects 
the interest, it does not require much imagina- 
tion to determine who is the real owner of the 
house. Similarly, in the national field, all our 
public properties are financed with money bor- 
rowed at interest from private individuals or 
the real 
owners of our so-called public properties are 
the individuals who hold the title deeds (bonds) 
and who collect the rental (interest). 


Why should any individual among our num- 


private financial institutions and 


ber be entitled to collect profits, by way of 
interest, on projects which are supposed to be 
owned by all of us in common or supplied to 
the members of the public at the actual service 
cost, afte r the c mstruction of such projects is 
completed ? 


As a basic principle for sound national financ 
ing, it is here suggested that all public enter- 
prise should be financed with public fund 
nationally created and issued through the Ban} 
of Canada at the actual cost of handling, an 
that all private enterprise be financed wit! 
private funds, that is, the savings of the public 

With this method of dividing public and 
private enterprise, money could be nationally) 
issued directly to finance the construction oi 
those projects that were considered most es 
sential to It would 
enable us to put first things first, in ou 
national planning. 


our collective welfare. 


It is significant to note that similar post-wa1 
planning has been advocated by the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, in th 
following resolution which was adopted at the 
annual convention of that organization, on 
April 24th, 1941: 

“That municipalities refrain from making capital 
expenditures, except where necessary, until after the 
war, and that the government then be asked to provid 
funds for capital expenditures through the Bank oi 
Canada at cost.” 

It is entirely reasonable that housing should 
be coupled with such a public works program 
and financed in a similar manner. 

Houses could and should, continue to be 
privately owned and paid for. The essential 
difference is that the Government would hold 
the mortgage and would advance the money at 
the actual cost of handling. 

Money should be nationally issued to finance 
the construction of only those properties, such 
as houses and public works, which are con 
sidered as being so important to our collective 
welfare that they should be supplied to the 
public at actual cost. All private enterprise 
should be financed with the savings of the 
public. 

This is important if we believe in leaving a 
field for the earnings of profits in privat 
industry, in order to encourage and reward 
individual initiative. 


Housing and Employment 


Any permanent solution for the housing 
problem must be one that will also deal ade 
quately with the problem of providing full em- 
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ment, since the two are inextricably bound 

together. 

Even though the cost of housing is con- 

lerably reduced, it will not greatly help people 

o are compelled to live on very low earnings 

d who are periodically thrown out of work 

ogether, through no fault of their own, so 

at they cannot keep up the payments. 

If private industry cannot, or will not, pro- 

de full and continuous employment, it is up 

the Government to step in and take up the 
lack. This could be accomplished by means 

a nationally-financed, continuous construc- 

on program of houses and public works, suffi- 
ient at all times to provide full employment 
or every willing worker. 

By initiating just sufficient of such construc- 
tion projects at any given time to provide full 
employment, it would ensure that there would 
he enough purchasing power in circulation at 
all times to enable all to earn. 
furthermore, it would ensure that every dollar 


work and 

i new money that was issued would represent 
new production, as a safeguard against infla- 
tion. 

Those who used the houses or public works 
should be required to pay for them gradually, 
over a period of years as such properties 
depreciated. 


Financing a Home 


As an example of how a house could be 
financed under such a plan, suppose a family 
undertook to buy a house worth $3000 and 
which was to have an estimated useful life of 
30 years. 

The site and the plans for the house would 
have to be acceptable to the Government. After 
the application had been approved, the Bank of 
Canada would open a new account, against 
which the prospective home-owner could draw 
heques to pay those who supplied the labour 
When this 
money was spent by the workmen, contractors 


and materials to build his house. 


and others, it would soon circulate through all 
ther branches of industry, thus benefiting 
eryone, 

As the house depreciated in value one- 
hirtieth each year, so the home-owner would 


required to pay back one-thirtieth of the 


total amount, or $100, each year, without inter- 
est (except a slight service charge to cover the 
bookkeeping cost of advancing the money and 
collecting the payments). 
National Planning 

In order to deal adequately with the housing 
problem in Canada, it should be tackled on a 


the 
municipalities and provinces acting indepen- 


national scale, rather than by various 
dently. 

Each municipality and province could be re- 
quested to prepare a “work budget” of neces- 
sary housing and public works projects. Then 
the various budgets could be co-ordinated and 
balanced against the total amount of man- 
power and materials available. 

In war-time it is acknowledged that the 
limit to what we can afford depends upon the 
man-power and materials available. The money 
system is recognized as being essentially only a 
bookkeeping mechanism to keep track of work 
performed and to record the ownership and 
transfer of real wealth. The same considera- 
tions must be made to apply to our peace-time 
constructive activities as well. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 

Even under the present financial system, 
considerable progress could be made in financ- 
ing a national housing program, as shown by 
the example of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration in the United States. 

In 1933 that organization borrowed money at 
4% and lent it to would-be home-owners at 
y Ex- 


c 
©, taking their mortgages as security. 


perience over a period of several years showed 
that the differential of 1% was ample to pay 
all administration expenses, including mainten- 
ance of necessary offices, advancing the money 
and collecting the payments. 

This war is being financed on a 3% basis. 
Surely peace-time construction is just as im- 
portant as war-time destruction. If the Govern- 
ment were to borrow money for housing at 3% 
it could afford to make this available to pros- 
pective home-owners at not more than 4% at 
the most. This would assuredly provide a great 
stimulus to the construction industry. 

We can have adequate housing for Canada 
when we really decide to put first things first. 
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Libraries for Today and Tomorrow 


By NORA BATESON 


S the blaze from the first book-burning in 

Berlin has swept with the spread of Nazi 
conquest all over Europe, the Nazis have made 
brutally clear their hatred of “these lamps of 
freedom”. The United States Army authorities 
have been as quick to recognize Hitler’s great 
enemy as their own great ally. A generous 
torrent of books is pouring from Washington 
to the military camps and outposts and to naval 
ships and stations. As many as 3,000,000 new 
books up to July 1942 were bought for the 
Army alone and we understand that this is 
only a beginning. Mr. Roosevelt has declared 
that “books are weapons” in the fight for free- 
dom. Technical books in this highly technical 
war are obvious munitions but of even greater 
the 
tumult of ideas, social, economic, political and 
spiritual which lie 


importance are books which represent 
behind the struggle and 
which will be determining factors in shaping 
the world after the war is over. 

It is true that the war has only highlighted 
the relationship of books to freedom and slavery. 
In every civilized European democracy that 
relationship has been at least tacitly accepted. 
In the virile democracies it was built into their 
ways of living and in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in Czechoslovakia, in Great Britain, in 
Russia library service making available to every 
citizen the books he needed was becoming 
practically universal. If we except the large 
unserved rural population this was largely true 
also of the United States and to a lesser degree 
of Canada. 

Recently Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President 
of the United States, has declared that the 
century in which we are entering, the century 
which will come out of this war, can be and 
must be the century of the common man with 
the common man of all countries a citizen of a 
This was 
widely recognized as probably the most signfi- 


world commonwealth. statement 


cant to come out of the United States since 


she entered the war. If it is to become more 


than words then the common man will have to 
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be well-informed and intelligent and librarie 
must play their part. Schools and colleges ar 
not enough. At best they only prepare young 
people for education. They leave off at an ag: 
before principles of government or the simpl 
economics of living have become important 
practical questions for the student. Means for 
intelligent investigation by adults must be pro 
vided. Organized adult study groups, forum 
discussions, radio talks, magazines and pam 
phlets dealing with political, social and eco 
nomic questions, all these are instruments in the 
education of the common man but behind them 
must be the public library. Says Alvin John 
son, well-known authority on adult education, 
“Without the book there can be no adult educa 
tion worthy of the name. The essential role of 
the public library in our democratic system is 
therefore cardinal. The average American can- 
not, or will not, buy the books that are neces 
sary to keep his mind on an even keel through 
the troubled waters of our dynamic _ political 
and social life. Even is he were in a position to 
buy the necessary books, he would not know 
how to select the better ones from the huge 
stream issuing from the publishing houses.” 


THE LIBRARY AND THE COMMON 
MAN 


China’s guerilla army, fighting its long war 
against the Japs and another war against des 
titution and ignorance has this legend on 


One 

of its banners: 

WORK TO DO 

FOOD TO EAT 

HOUSE TO LIVE IN 

CLOTHES TO WEAR 

BOOKS TO READ 
China has no time for unessentials in these 


tragic days, but it is likely that her leaders real 
ize that without the last of these essentials th 
common man has not much chance of achieving 
and holding the other four. 

On the level of workaday living there is today 
an immense variety of practical books fron 
bringing up the baby to the final science of un 


70" 


welve 














Technical books simple and 


iking. 


inced on diesel engines, automobiles, 


planes, and all the myriad phases of a 
anistic world. The war has boosted the 


luction and sale of such books as it has 
sted the production of all munitions of war. 

the same books and others on building 
ses and barns and boats, on dairying, poul- 
raising and other aspects of farming, books 


ng available the latest findings on nutrition 


| health, must be regarded as necessary tools 
preparing the groundwork for a decent 
lization when peace comes. 
\ hundred years ago “Agricola” wrote in a 
va Scotia newspaper “An ignorant boor may 
up the ground but it is only a wise man 
» can cultivate it.” That was true then but 
is much truer today when the intelligent 
rmer must keep in touch with the many ad- 
ices in scientific agriculture, planned pro- 


uction and marketing. Even that is not 
ugh. Today the dominating factors in 


griculture are world-wide and the farmer is 
rced, at least in some degree, to stretch his 
rizon own fields’ to the 
The Forums 
nducted during the last two years by the 


from his take in 


ole world. successful Farm 
(Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
cussions which they roused turned the atten- 
of many intelligent farmers to books giving 
ull and adequate treatment of questions which 
il been raised. 
\Vith Canadians fighting in every sector of 
is global war world affairs have become mat- 
ers of personal interest to a great many people. 
()t equal interest to those who think at all are 
e social, economic, political and spiritual 
ces which have brought the world to its 
resent the which 
ty, When this convulsion is controlled, safe- 


convulsion and measures 
vuard the next generation from its recurrence. 
ese matters are the concern of the best minds 
ur age, and their views and convictions ex- 
essed in the common currency of books give 
1 a groundwork of information and opinion 
which to base their own convictions. 
Books are indeed important weapons in the 
Sut in them 
to be found too refreshment and recreation 


ible-fronted fight for freedom. 


the mind and spirit at all times. Biog- 


raphies, histories, novels, poems, plays, books 
of philosophy, books on art and music: such 
books literally open up new worlds and new 
channels of interest and speculation. They give 
also perspective and balance to the immediate 
urgent problems of the day. 

In Canada enormous sums are spent on pub- 
lic education. Often, however, boys and girls 
are then turned out into bookless communities 
where the only available reading is a variety 
of pulp magazines. The debasing of taste and 
ideals which results from this wholesale reading 
The 


remedy, of course, is the provision of selected 


of cheap literature is widely deplored. 
reading matter of a stimulating kind. To quote 
from a report on British libraries “Some of us 
may think that a policy which spends millions 
in teaching people to read and grudges thou- 
sands in providing them with books is as short- 
sighted as would be the policy of a railway 
company which provided trains but grudged the 
cost of time-tables.”’ 

The place of libraries in any “civilization of 
the common man” is indisputable, libraries 
meaning not only books but trained librarians 
to select them, arrange for their distribution and 
give guidance as to their suitability for par- 
ticular needs. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


the Canadian Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics in 1938 show that 
while 92% of the city dwellers of Canada have 
public library service only 42% of the people 


Statistics published by 


living in towns and villages and only 5% living 
in rural districts have this service, although 
nearly half the population of Canada comes 
under this category. What is true of libraries 
is true also of course of many other public 
services. They have been slower to reach rural 
communities because the difficulties of establish- 
ing them there are greater. Twenty-five years 
ago no satisfactory method had been devised 
by which rural communities could enjoy a 
library service comparable to that available in 
cities. It is true that villages and small towns 
built up small collections of books but funds 
were low and the collections soon became out of 
date. ‘There were also travelling libraries. But 
something better was needed and the method 
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of solution was the one which has solved many 


other rural problems, namely, that of co- 


operation. 
There are three essentials for good library 
from buildings and accom- 


service, apart 


modation. 
1. A wide range of reading on all subjects of 
interest to users. 


2. A constant supply of new up-to-date 
books. 
3. Trained librarians to select the books, 


advise and guide readers and manage the 
library. 

Small communities cannot afford such a ser- 
vice but several communities pooling their funds 
can. Today the general opinion of experts is 
that a minimum of 40,000 people is desirable 
with a minimum budget of $25,000. The 
American Library Association publishes the 
minimum basis of support at $1.00 per capita of 
the population. While this is very desirable 
the minimum figure in Canada is often put at 
50c. per capita. 

Small libraries become stagnant and die, but 
the larger regional library can be an increas- 
ingly vital force in any community. This has 
been proved in Great Britain, in the United 
States, and in British Columbia and Prince 
Edward Island, as well as in many European 
countries. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
In 1917 a survey was made of libraries in 


Great Britain. There were libraries every- 
where in the small towns and villages as well 
as in the cities, but the survey revealed an 
state of stagnation in the 
smaller libraries. The report stated that 
“Whereas a town of 500,000 inhabitants will 
require roughly ten times as much gas or elec- 


tricity as a town of 50,000 and a hundred times 


almost uniform 


as much as a town of 5,000, this rule does not 
hold good in library service. A community 
of 5,000 may include readers with as great 
variety of tastes as a community of 500,000 and 
will therefore require to have access to as wide 
a range of books. For a public composed of 
general readers with a variety of wants, no 
small library can provide an adequate service.” 

As no small community could support the 





necessary service, a larger unit of suppo: 
area and therefore population, wa: 
necessary. The county was taken as the uni 
and since 1922 in England there have be 
established in all the counties county libraric 
linking up and strengthening the existing smal! 
libraries. They were helped for the first fey 
years by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
but when the experimental stage was over and 


larger in 


they had proved themselves, they were left 1 
local support. It is noteworthy that no count, 
allowed its library to lapse and that Lancashire, 
which suffered great economic misery owing to 
the collapse of its cotton industry and the clos- 
ing of many of its coal mines, every year in 
creased the county grant for library purposes 
Evidently it was regarded not as a luxury but 
as one of the basic necessities. 

These county libraries in England are linked 
into a national system and “the reader in a 
remote hamlet now has almost as easy access 
to the books he needs as his previously mor: 
fortunate brother in London or one of our other 
great library centres.”” This was indeed a new 
deal for the country reader. 

All over the British Empire news of this 
British library system has resulted in an in- 
creased interest in the needs of rural and small 
town readers and an effort to meet them by 
large-scale library systems. 


UNITED STATES 

For over thirty years there have been county 
libraries in the United States. In recent years, 
however, it has been realized that the county, 
in the United States and in Canada, is not al- 
ways a sufficiently large unit. English authori 
ties now state that the minimum population 
for the support of an adequate library is 75,000 
Authorities in the United States and Canada 
put the minimum at 40,000 with a minimun 
annual appropriation of $25,000. Where the 
population of a county reaches the minimum 
the county is a convenient unit but often 
larger region and population is advisable. 

Within the last few years there have bee: 
innumerable experiments in district 
the United States. Sometime 
several counties or parishes have united, some 


librar\ 
service in 


times the unit of service has disregarded count) 
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s. A study of what has been done in the 
ited States offers valuable suggestions for 

The American Library Association pub- 
ition “Regional and District Libraries’* is a 
unary of achievements and it has a list of 
erences for those wishing to investigate 


ther. 


CANADA 
British Columbia’s Union Libraries 

(he Fraser Valley Union Library in British 
Columbia was the pioneer in the “regional” 
type of library organization in Canada. For 
five years beginning in 1930 the Carnegie Cor- 
poration gave the total sum of $100,000 for a 
lemonstration of rural library service in the 
Fraser Valley. 

Previously in 1927-28 the British Columbia 
Public Library Commission had made a de- 
tailed comprehensive library survey of the 
Province. As there are no counties in British 
Columbia the Commission had recommended 
the organization of large library districts, made 
up of rural municipalities, cities and school dis- 
tricts, which would provide a tax-supported 
public library service for the area. 

The Fraser Valley Library Demonstration 
proved its success, when, at the end of the 
lemonstration period the library was taken 
over by the people of the Valley who have since 
that time financed it themselves. It consisted 
in 1940 of a book stock of 34,296, serving a 
population of 36,762 through a distributing sys- 
tem of 27 branches, 62 bus stations and 53 
schools. This service is supplemented by a 
book automobile which serves those remote 
irom branches and ties the system together. 

The Fraser Valley Union Library serves a 
territory which includes no less than 21 govern- 
ing bodies, made up of two cities, two villages, 
eight district municipalities and nine school 
listricts. The Library has a Board of Manage- 
ment composed of representatives from all the 
listricts and is supported at a rate of 35c per 
apita of the population and assessed for the 
respective units in proportion to population. 
Che governing body of each contributing unit 

the responsibility of collecting its tax in one 


*A.L.A. Library Extension Board. “Regional and 


District Libraries”, A.L.A. 1942. 


of several ways, a straight grant payable out of 
general taxation, a special library tax on land 
alone, a personal or poll tax, or any combination 
of these. There is evidently no uniform prac- 
The problems connected with this ques- 
tion of financing have been dealt with in two 


articles by the one-time Librarian of the Fraser 


tice. 


Valley Union Library and his experience is 
instructive.* 

Following the Fraser Valley Library Demon- 
stration, and taking advantage of the library 
legislation which had been enacted, the British 
Columbia Library Commission was enabled 
through a grant of $19,500 from the Carnegie 
Corporation to initiate two other regional 
libraries, one in the Okanagan Valley, serving 
a population of 16,112 at a per capita tax rate 
of 43c, the other on Vancouver Island serving 
a population of 22,950 at a per capita tax rate 
of 40c. 

It is the opinion of those familiar with the 
British Columbia union libraries that the mini- 
mum tax should be 50c per capita if a reason- 
ably good standard of service is to be main- 
tained. 

One of the difficulties encountered in the 
Okanagan Valley and Vancouver Island was 
the lack of any considerable initial book stock. 
There was some assistance from the Carnegie 
Corporation and some from the British Co- 
lumbia Library Commission, but not enough to 
give them a really vigorous start. The Com- 
mission report of 1940 states, however, that it 
“has endeavoured to alleviate the situation by 
assisting the union libraries in the matter of 
book purchases. During the past two years 
substantial grants have been made for the pur- 
chase of non-fiction, selected by the respective 
libraries and left with them on semi-permanent 
loan.” 

In British Columbia, as in many of the States, 
the desirability of more Provincial aid is very 
The report of 1940 states that “It be- 
comes increasingly evident that more, not less, 
in the way of Provincial aid will have to be 


clear. 


*Morison, GC. K. “Poverty and Progress in the 
Fraser Valley.” Library Journal, October 15, 1939. 

Morison, C. K. “Democratic Control of the 
Regional Library in British Columbia”. P.N.L.A. 
Quarterly v. 4, no. 3, pp. 93-97. 
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forthcoming if the library is to take its place 


as one of the esséntial services of the Province.” 


The Prince Edward Island Library 

The administrative problem of providing 
library service in Prince Edward Island was 
comparatively simple. The population of this 
smallest of Canada’s provinces is only about 
90,000, largely engaged in agriculture and fish- 
ing, and could best be served through one 
province-wide system. 

From 1933-36 the Carnegie Corporation gave 
$110,000 to the Government of Prince Edward 
Island for a library demonstration in the Prov- 
ince. At the end of the demonstration the 
library was taken over by the Provincial Gov- 
Today it is supported at a rate of 
consists of some 50,000 


volumes, distributed through 24 branches and 


ernment. 
27¢ per capita. It 
with deposits in many country schools. Every 


book stock in each branch is 


that 
gradually circulated through the Island. 


summer the 
changed so the entire stock is being 

The Prince Edward Island Library has al- 
ways worked in the closest cooperation with 
the provincial Adult Education League and is 
the distributing centre for its pamphlets and 
study material. 

™ 


The per capita cost of 27c is low, though 


there are features about the Prince Edward 
Island system which make its operation eco- 
nomical. Neither at the Headquarters nor at 
any of the branches is there any rental, these 
costs being met locally by the district and at 
Headquarters from the general fund of the 
Province. The impracticability of using a book- 
mobile for outlying districts because of winter 
conditions removes that item of expenditure, 
and although all branch custodians are paid a 
total cost of 


small fee the their services is a 


modest one. 


Ontario 


Ontario, the wealthiest of Canada’s prov 


inces, has, as would be expected, the highest 


standard of library service. The rural areas 


even here, however, are not well served. 
Steps have been taken in some counties in the 
last ten years through informal cooperation of 


existing libraries to strengthen the book col 


lections and improve the service in the smaller 
libraries. There are now eight such cow 
library associations. In each association the 
participating libraries contribute $25.00 (in one 
county $15.00, another $10.00) to a comm 
fund which is used to buy books for a comm 
pool. The county councils also made gran: 
varying from $200.00-$600.00, grants whic! 
are matched by a like amount from the Pri 
vincial Government plus a small legislative 
grant. 

The contributing libraries receive from 300 
to 1,000 books per year, depending on the size 
of the association and the length of time it has 
heen in operation. There is every evidence that 
blood 
libraries and the books enjoy a good circulation 


this transfusion vitalizes the small 

These county library associations could not 
have been started except for the existence oi 
strong central libraries to act as focal points 
and encourage and help in their establishment 
and organization. This help is in some cases 
voluntary but in others some payment 1s made 
by the association. 

The fact that none of the associations has a 
budget of more than $2,000.00 per annum, and 
several considerably less, indicates the limita 
tions of this service. It is also restricted by 
the fact that it can function only through estab- 
lished libraries. There is at present no legis 
lation empowering County Councils in Ontario 
to levy taxes for library purposes, the annual 
grant being in the nature of a gift to be solicited 
each year. When adequate legislation and 
financial support is forthcoming the habit and 
framework of cooperation established by thes 
associations will have paved the way for a r 
rural service. 

Eastern Townships of Quebec Province 

The Eastern Townships Library Associat: 
has, since 1938, been experimenting in an 
lines 


initiativ 


service on 
The 
came from the adult education service financed 


formal cooperative library 
similar to the Ontario plan. 


there by the Carnegie Corporation under 1 
aegis of Macdonald College of MeGill Univ: 
sity. The McGill Travelling Libraries coll 


tion and its librarian at Macdonald College h 


given help and direction to the experiment 
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Nova Scotia 

British Columbia, Prince Edward Island and 

tario offer suggestive types of rural library 

rvices. Nova Scotia has as yet no estab- 
hed system but its plan, at the moment 
clayed by war conditions, has points of 
interest. 

Since 1937 the Nova Scotia Government has 

own itself aware of the need for libraries at 
present practically non-existent in the Province. 
In 1937 a survey of library conditions and needs 
On its 


recommendation in 1938 a Regional Libraries 


vas made and the report printed. 


Commission of five members was appointed, 
and in December, 1938, a Director of Libraries 
was brought in. 

lhe 


Libraries 


Nova 


Was 


Scotia 
the establishment 
of seven or eight regional libraries as quickly 
as public opinion could be made conscious of 


the 
Commission 


plan of Regional 


the need. The matter was put before pro- 
incial and local gatherings of all the organiza- 
ions that might be expected to get behind the 
scheme. While public opinion was being in- 
fluenced in this way the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment has taken several further steps indicating 

interest. Provincial support to the extent 


one dollar for every three dollars voted 


locally (this was the Government support given 
Nova Scotia to public schools ) was offered 
1939 1940 increased to 


me dollar for every dollar voted locally for the 


and in this was 
support of regional libraries. 
In addition to annual,maintenance costs one 
the problems to be 
book The Carnegie 
Corporation has ear-marked $50,000 to be used 
this purpose in Nova Scotia. 
that offer 
Nova this 


generous help by the Carnegie Corporation it 


faced in setting up 


libraries 1s initial stock. 


lt was felt with this substantial 


m the Scotia and 


Government 
uld be possible to induce rural municipalities 
unite in paying the modest remainder of the 

de-50¢ per capita required for the support of 

Nova 


tia Regional Libraries Act the tax is to be 


regional libraries. According to the 


property tax, and the proportion to be paid 
each unit in a county is to be in the ratio 
eady determined in the Nova Scotia Assess- 

Act for all matters of joint-expenditure, 


a ratio fixed according to property assessment. 
Several Nova Scotia counties are large enough 
Whether the 
smaller ones would contract with a neighbour- 


to form a satisfactory unit. 


ing county or would contract for service from 
the Commission was left for future decision. 

In May 1940 the prospects of establishing 
the first library of this type in Nova Scotia 
The fall of France in 
June had a paralyzing effect and since that 


seemed fairly certain. 


time it has been impossible to take any action. 

The types of library service so far sketched 
represent plans and achievements in up-to-date 
library systems. They all aim to put at the 
disposal of anyone in the area all the available 
resources of the printed word and the profes- 
All the 
books in these regional libraries are at the 
disposal of any reader. 


sional services of trained librarians. 


Through periodical 
exchange of book collections and encourage- 
ment of requests for special needs, through 
book-lists and radio book-talks every effort is 
made to bring the library’s resources to the 
attention of all users in the area served. By 
inter-library loan any specialized book and 
pamphlet not in common demand can usually 
be secured. 

In all these libraries there is a large propor- 
tion of children’s books. These are circulated 
from the branches and deposit stations just as 
adult books. In Kdward Island 
there is also a deposit frequently changed in 
many of the rural schools. 


are Prince 
In British Columbia 
the Council of Public Instruction makes a grant 
of money to the Union Libraries to be expended 
by them for school library purposes. 


Other Provinces 


As the purpose of this publication is to point 


the way to possible future developments in rural 
library service no effort need be made to enu- 


merate and describe all the miscellaneous 


methods of book distribution which have grown 
up in the various provinces through a variety 
of agencies. They have often been excellent 
palliatives but the need now is for enduring 
systems, tax-supported and recognized as an 
essential social and educational 


part of our 


machinery. Something, however, should be said 
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about Travelling Libraries and Open Shelf 
Libraries. 

Travelling Libraries. In every province of 
Canada there are travelling libraries. ‘These 
consist of boxes of books sent out to supple- 
ment the book stocks of small public and school 
libraries, and to provide one avenue to library 
service in communities otherwise without any. 
In Nova and St. 
Francis Navier Universities offer such a ser- 


Scotia Acadia, Dalhousie 


vice. McGill University circulates travelling 
libraries in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
Ontario and the four western provinces operate 


a provincial system of the same type. 
Open Shelf Libraries. 
of a requested book or books by mail to indi- 


This service, the loan 


vidual borrowers, is offered in most provinces 
through Library Commissions, Departments of 
Education, University Extension services, ete. 

Travelling libraries and open shelf systems 
are generally a stop-gap and no substitute for 
full library service. They may have their place 
in any provincial system but that place will be 
to supplement a real service. For very sparsely 
populated areas travelling library boxes may 
always be needed, and the mailing of books 
from a central agency eliminates unnecessary 
duplication of rarely used titles. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Even a brief glance at the type of rural 
library service existing and being developed in 
Canada shows that the type will vary according 
to provincial and local conditions and needs. 
It will depend on existing library facilities and 
how far these can be extended to serve ade- 
quately the rural areas. Ontario is experi- 

Local and pro- 
vincial administrative tradition and usage have 
In some cases it is 
possible that university extension departments 
concerned with rural adult education might 
determine the pattern of the library scheme. 


menting in this direction. 


always to be considered. 


What is needed in every province is a library 
commission keenly aware of the need for uni- 
versal library service which will formulate a 
provincial plan and work towards its establish- 
ment. Such a commission usually consists of 
five (sometimes seven) members, serving say 


An 


five years, one member retiring each year. 


alternative plan of having administration 
libraries under another government departme: 
often the Department of Education, is n 
usually advisable for the reason that librarics 
then are in danger of receiving only seconda: 
consideration. 

This library commission will need the 
If this 
is not available within the province, application 
might be made to the Canadian Library Council 


operation of an experienced librarian. 


which would at least suggest and might be able 
to provide a suitable person. The various 
pamphlets and articles listed at the end of this 
statement will give many suggestions and warn- 
ings, as well as providing some ammunition for 
campaigns. 

One problem is going to thrust itself more 
and more on the attention of people concerned 
with establishing new public services wholly or 
partly on a municipal financial basis. That is 
the general problem of municipal finance. 
While social and educational services, partly 
or entirely paid for by municipalities, expand 
and must expand, the municipality has very 
limited taxing powers to meet these increasing 
demands. At the same time municipalities 
have in the recent past been burdened with 
services which, in whole or in part, do not arise 
from local causes and should not be a local 
responsibility. It is natural that these over- 
burdened municipal councils are reluctant to 
add taxes for new public services. 

A very substantial degree of provincial sup- 
port will usually be essential in establishing 
adequate rural library service in those areas 
where, up to the present, there has been prac- 
tically none. 
indicates apathy or financial stringency, or both 
and provincial support will be needed as an 
inducement towards local 
provinces it is possible that the most effective 
and economical plan would be a library service 
almost entirely supported by the provincial 
government. : 


The non-existence of the service 


action. In some 


Some local participation is o! 
course very desirable as an assurance of local 
interest and responsibility. 

The fact that there are marked in- 
equalities in library provision between thie 
Canadian 


such 


various provinces suggests the 


need for some such equalization as was recon 
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nded by the Sirois Commission. Since 
rary provision is generally proportionate to 
wealth of the provinces it is reasonable to 
that it is not greater enlightenment 
a heavier purse that accounts for a fairly 
nerous provision in some provinces. National 
ljustment grants as suggested by the Com- 
ission or some suitable alternative would 
nsure that no province would fall below a 


reasonable standard of library provision. This 


| pt se 


; important for Canada as a whole which is 
nly weakened by its backward areas with low 
levels of education. The population of such 
ireas has not the opportunity to play its proper 
part as enlightened citizens of a free country. 
fhe prevailing scarcity of library service in 
rural Canada is today an urgent challenge to 
telligent leaders in every field of social and 
ducational activity in the Dominion. So far, 
xcept where the Carnegie Corporation has set 
») demonstrations, very little has been done. 
l‘ollowing the last war there was a remarkable 


xtension of library service in all the democ- 


racies of Europe: in England plans for such 
extension were made in 1917 while the war 
was still in progress. There is need now for 2 
similar library revolution in Canada while this 
one is being fought. When we win this war 
it is the common man in Canada as in all the 
United Nations who will be the victor and who 
will largely decide on the kind of peace and the 
sort of world which is to follow. Information 
and knowledge about the issues at stake need 
wide circulation such as can only be effectively 
accomplished by books. Edgar Mowrer, well- 
known American journalist now at the Office 
of War Information of the United States, 
recently said “Believe me, whether we get a 
temporary peace or a lasting peace, ...a bad 
peace or a good peace will result very largely 
from the kind of books our people read between 
now and the day the peace congress (if there is 
one) gets going. 
say about it.” 


Authors will have a lot to 
Rural Canada should be given 
the chance to listen to them and to prepare for 
the great work of reconstruction that lies ahead. 


TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Recent books in demand during the month of December, 1942, 
arranged according to popularity. 


FICTION 


Campbell (Grace) 
Douglas (Lloyd) 
Werfel (Franz) 
Davenport (Marcia) 
Keyes (F. P.) 
Vance (Ethel) 
Knight (Eric) 
Seghers (Anna) 
Stern (G. B.) 
Sallans (G. H.) 
MacInnes (Helen) 
Priestley (J. B.) 


Thorn-apple tree 
The robe 

Song of Bernadette 
Valley of decision 
Crescent carnival 
Reprisal 

This above all 

The seventh cross 
The young matriarch 
Little man 
Assignment in Brittany 
Black-out in Gretley 


BOOKS OTHER THAN FICTION 


Smith (H. K.) 
Skinner (C.O.) 
Morton (H. V.) 
largrove (Marion) 
Spence (Hartzell) 
Pearson (Hesketh) 
3rown (Cecil) 

Van Loon (H. W.) 
Paul (Elliot) 

Rich (L. D.) 
Bemelmans (Ludwig) 
Hutchison (Bruce) 


Last train from Berlin 

Our hearts were young and gay 
I saw two Englands 

See here, Private Hargrove 
Get thee behind me 

G.B:S. 

Suez to Singapore 

Van Loon’s lives 

The last time I saw Paris 

We took to the woods 

I love you, I love you, I love you 
The unknown country 
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(Continued from page Eight) 

across a new series called “The Victory Front,” 
heard Mondays, to Fridays, 9.45 a.m. to 10 a.m. 
CBS, EDT. Subjects include: “Give us this 
day”; “The United Nations”; “Victory 
“Children wartime” ; 
“Rent Control’; Women 


Homes” : in “Home 


Nursing” in the 
war.” 


The 
Henry A. Wallace on post-war reconstruction 


recent broadcast by vice-president 
problems gave impetus to the announcement 
the CBC 
s on the same problems are now in 


B. 


League 


made by that a series of Canadian 
broadcast 
preparation, with Robert Inch, for 
the of Nations 


Society in Canada, in charge of the series. Dates 


seven 


years secretary of 


of the broadcasts are now under discussion. 
CBS has been broadcasting an interesting 
series they call “Giants of Freedom,” In a 
recent broadcast annie Hurst extolled the late 
jurist, Benjamin Cardozo. An earlier broad 
Cleveland. One before 


Wendell Willkie 


German- 


cast discussed Grover 
that discussed Thomas Paine. 
Carl 
American liberal 
(Heard Mondays 4 


talked about Schurz, the great 


of the post-civil war days. 


30 to 4.45 p.m. EDT). 





Tools tor Discussion Groups 








FRENCH CANADA 
French Canada 
F’., 


and 


Life October 1 rti mn 

French Canad H. Conway, 
ay English 
sciences 


published in 
"Ecole 


Economiques 


des 


cle 


krench in the Cahiers de | 


Sociales, Politique ( Laval, 


Quebec City. 


Price lS 


1943 


report, in 


cents 


Relation Le Québec Devant L’Unité 
ot 
subject of Quebec's role in the 


Hugh 


part. 


Janvier, 


Canadienne: French, the radio- 


broadcast on the 


Dominion, in which John 
MacLennan Vaillancourt 
Relations is published by the Jesuit Fathers, 1961 
Rachel Est, Montreal. 

December, 1942, quarterly, published at 33 
rue de l'Alverne, City. Articles 
I rancois-A “La Situation économique 
du Québec en by 
“Note sur la ( du 


copies 60 cents 


Humphrey, 


and | mile took 


ruc lwenty Five cents. 


/ 


C Miiure: 


Quebec by 
\nger Ss, 
1942” 


onstitution 


on 
Godefroy : 
Single 


and Louis 


Canada” 


Page 


Cahiers de l’Ecole des Sciences Sociales, Politiques 
et Economiques de Laval, en collaboration ay 
d’Enseignement Py 


La Societé Canadienne 


scolaire.* 15 cents each. 
Volume I: 
1. Témoignage sur la crise actuelle, by 
Delos, O. P. 
2. L’Hygiéne, science 
Wilfrid LeBlond. 


Vers l’accomplissement de notre destin amé- 


pay 


économique, by Dr. 


ricain, by Léopold Richer. 

Catholique es-tu social? by G.-H. Lévesque, 
Gr. 

. L’Assurance Sociale 

merciale, by T. Poznanski. 

La de l'intelligence 
Auguste Viatte. 

Une Style canadien de musique, 


et L’Assurance Com- 


crise frangaise, b 
by Dr 
Eugéne Lapierre. 


3. Quelle est la nature de 


l'acte de 1867? by 
Edouard Laurent. 
*9. La montée du Canada vers l'indépendance, 
by Lionel Roy. 
L'étude et l'enseignement de l'anglais, b 


Maurice Lebel. 


*10. 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS SERIES, published by Ryersor 
Press, Toronto. 

11. Population, Canada’s Problem, by the lat 
Steven Cartwright, R.C.A.F. 30 cents 

French Canadian Opinion on the War, | 
Elizabeth H. Armstrong. 40 cents 

French Canada and Britain: A New Inte: 
pretation, by the Abbé Arthur Maheux 
Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 

The New Western Front, by Griffith Taylor. 
30 cents. 

Canada and the United Nations, by W. E. ‘ 
Harrison, A. N. Reid and Walter Nas 


20 cents 


12. 


15. 


14. 


1d. 


16. Canada’s Role in Geopolitics, by Griffith 


Taylor. 30 cents 


Live AND LEARN Series, published by Ryerson Press 
Toronto. 


Canada: The outline 


War and After, 
the Y.M.C.A. 


study 


issued by 60 cents. 


IN FRENCH 


\dult Education ha 
le 


Che Canadian Association 


BRUCE PCHINSON 


for 
just issued a new pamphlet in French of 64 pages. 
is entitled “‘Etoffes de Mon Pays”, 
lation into the French of those parts of Bruce Hutchi 


and it is a tran 
son’s “The Unknown Country”’ which deal specificall 
with French Canada. ‘The publication of this tran 
lation has been made possible by the generous pe! 
mission of Mr. Hutchinson and his publishers; Longs 
mans, Green & Co. 

be the office 
association, 198 College Street, Toronto, at 60 cents 


Copies may obtained from of Ul 


Twenty 








il 





